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game preservation, but not on any elaborate scale :
it was a country of cheap sport. We were unlike the
greater part of Ireland in not having the institution
of hunting; and also, consequently, there was little
horse racing. The most characteristic interest of
the Irish countryside was lacking: otherwise, we
might have stood as typical of the normal Ireland,
outside the districts which were, or had recently
been, Gaelic speaking. And of those we had typical
examples within ten miles.

All the landed gentry had in greater or less degree
the stamp of a ruling class, and the best men in it
had very strong individuality. They used their power
on the whole with justice and tolerance. The priests
were always treated by them with great respect, but,
by a kind of tacit understanding, there was no social
intercourse with them. This social separateness of
the Catholic clergy was, I.. think, dictated by the
.wish 'of the; priests.: In other, parts.of..'Ireland, it did
not exist." The. Presbyterians made a kind of middle
class, as Nonconformists have done'- in England.
Socially speaking, Protestant' Nonconformity was re-
garded as a religion that was not of the gentry. The
attitude towards Catholicism was different. Everybody
knew that Catholic gentry existed, though there were
few or none in Donegal. But essentially Catholicism
was the religion of the peasants.

Every estate in that countryside derived its origin
from the confiscation under James I. Our neighbour-
hood might be taken as an example of the plantation
policy as it was intended to work out. The old
inhabitants of the island remained on, in the condition
of peasantry, poor but not miserable. Power lay with
the members of an aristocracy who were members of
what had only just ceased to be the Established Church ;
their hold on the country was supported by the presence
of a strong Presbyterian element, which enjoyed a
good deal of prosperity, but had little,or no share in
administration.